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Page 31, line 8, suprenant should be surprenant. 

Page 54, line 24, ci qui should be ce qui. 

Page 64, line 15, rouades should be ruades. 

Page 78, line 31, U porte should be la porte. 

Page 105, line 22, effaisser should be affaisser. 

Page 106, line 1, on a should be on a. 

Page 158, line 5, o is dropped in indolence. 

Page 192, line 19, des cathedrale should be de 
cathedrale. 

Page 199, note 3 to page 6, pour dit tout should 
be pour dire tout. 

Page 212, note 2 to page 123, strietement vetue 
should be strietement vttues. 

Page 214, note 1 to page 167, uM,ri should be 



Page 215, note 1 to page 190, a vu du should 
be a vue du. 

The historical, explanatory and other notes are 
clear, concise and generally adequate. Possibly a 
few more geographical notes should be added. It 
might be well, too, to explain page 14, lines 30- 
32 ; the phrase protection bienveillante, page 61, 
line 19 ; and souvenir de Cesar, page 131, line 4. 
It seems to me that in the note on page 77, line 5, 
is it f or does it f gives the meaning better than 
is it not so f, the translation of ee n' est pas une epie 
determining the choice. The note to page 77, 
line 25, is not satisfactory, the vocabulary still 
less so. Mettre prise a here seems to mean foot the 
bill, put up the money. Cf. Henning's edition 
(Heath and Co.) of Dumas' Question d' argent, 
note to page 11, lines 3 and 4. 

As to vocabulary : 

To page 30 : 13 : revenir de : add get over ; it 
fits in better than recover from. 

To page 38 : 17 : s'apprendre is lacking under 
apprendre. 

To page 70 : 28 : importun-e is missing, although 
importune as participle is given. 

To page 77 : 25 : additional meaning for mettre 
prix a. 

To page 114 : 7 : under travers, en travers is 
not given. 

To page 158 : 18 : p&netri as adjective is omit- 
ted. 

Add a phonetic transcription. 

The publishers in their catalogue for 1904 say 
that "some abbreviation has been found desir- 
able," but Professor Bruner makes no mention of 



this fact in his introduction and I have no com- 
plete text at hand for purposes of comparison. 
Abbreviated text or complete text, however, I 
have already found this edition extremely useful 
in the class-room. Let a recent German critic 
say: "Heutzutage wiirde man fiber eine solche 
Eomantik lacheln. Der moderne Geist ist zu 
kritisch und zu niichtern angelegt, als dass er an 
unmoglichen Sujets, durch die nur schwarmerische 
Gemfiter befriedigt werden, Gefallen finden 
konnte." Our youth, nevertheless, persist in 
enjoying a romantic tale filled with the ideals of 
honor and love, and so all hail to those that are 
clean enough to be put into the hands of the 
young student. This story of Feuillet is of the 
right kind. 

D. P. 
Cleveland, O. 



ENGLISH LITEKATUKE. 

Southern Writers: Biographical and Critical 
Studies. Volume n. Publishing House of the 
M. E. Church, South, Smith & Lamar, Agents, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; 1903. Pp. 392. 

The most valuable single contribution yet made 
to the study of the literature of the Southern States 
is the lamented Professor Baskervill's Southern 
Writers, a series of critical studies including Bus- 
sell, Harris, Thompson, Lanier, Cable, and Crad- 
dock. These essays first appeared separately in 
booklet form, but were later brought together and 
published in one volume. In the 'Preface' to 
this volume Professor Baskervill promised similar 
studies of other Southern writers ; but he was pre- 
vented from fulfilling this promise by his death in 
1899. The work planned by Professor Basker- 
vill has been carried forward, however, by his 
pupils, and we have now a second volume of 
Southern Writers. This volume includes a life- 
sketch of Professor Baskervill by Professor Charles 
Foster Smith, and studies of Mrs. Preston, Kich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston, Sherwood Bonner, Thomas 
Nelson Page, James Lane Allen, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Miss Grace King, Samuel Minturn 
Peck, and Madison Cawein, together with a 
'closing summary' treating briefly a number of 
more or less prominent Southers writers of to-day. 
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These essays are similar in aim and scope to 
those of Professor Baskervill, in the first volume 
of the series. They are biographical-critical in 
nature, with a leaning toward the popular in 
style. As a whole, the second volume, though 
essentially more uneven than the first, does not 
compare unfavorably with it. It deals with no 
writer so great as Lanier, and with only one 
writer equal in rank to Cable and Harris ; hence 
the new volume has not the significance of the 
other. But in style, though less elaborate 
and less enthusiastic than the first, this volume 
is, with the exception of two of its essays at most, 
more direct and methodical. And in substance 
at least one of the essays of the second volume 
must take rank with the best in the earlier volume. 

The first of the critical essays is Mrs. Basker- 
vill' s study of Mrs. Margaret Junkin Preston. 
Mrs. Baskervill' s judgment of Mrs. Preston is, I 
think, both sympathetic and just ; and it is char- 
acterized by a dignified repression, a virtue only 
too rare in American literary criticism. 

The subject of the second essay is Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. The writer of this sketch, Pro- 
fessor William A. Webb, finds Johnston's virtues 
to be 'intrinsic worth,' 'genuine humor,' and 
'the faithful portrayal of an interesting though 
narrow phase of life.' His limitations he takes 
to be 'narrowness of range and paucity of inci- 
dent,' sameness of characters, the inconsistency 
of his villains, and an inability to sustain nar- 
rative or otherwise to handle his plots skilfully. 
In this judgment he reveals discrimination, but 
he oversteps the mark, I think, when he asserts 
(p. 48) that Johnston's 'stories are marked by 
the lightness of touch and the buoyancy of spirit 
that characterize the works' of Page, Harris, 
Cable, and others. As regards lightness of touch, 
Johnston is quite as near the Old South humorists 
— Longstreet, Baldwin, Hooper, and W. T. 
Thompson, who are exceedingly hard and slow in 
style — as he is to the humorists of the New South. 

The essay on Sherwood Bonner, by Dr. B. M. 
Drake, though welcome enough, gives its subject 
too high a rating. For although of real interest 
as a pioneer, Sherwood Bonner lacked the power 
and the artistic excellence of the writers with 
whom she is associated. Surely the essayist has 
allowed his enthusiasm to run away with his judg- 



ment in the following statement (p. 94) : "Sher- 
wood Bonner did not live long enough to fulfill 
her prediction that she would write the long- 
talked-of American novel ; but .... we may 
say here that those who read her bright stories, 
and even her less successful novelette, 'Like 
Unto Like,' will not be disposed to say she 
hoped for the impossible." 

Even less satisfactory than the essay on Sher- 
wood Bonner is that on Thomas Nelson Page, by 
Professor Edwin Mims. This study reveals, on 
the one hand, an incompleteness of treatment, 
with something of carelessness also in technique ; 
on the other hand, a disposition to shy away from a 
specific deliverance on Page's longer narratives. 
The reading public has long been at one in its 
admiration for Page's short stories — the In Ole 
Virginia volume in particular ; what it looks for 
most eagerly in a new criticism of Page is a 
definite judgment as to the worth of Page's 
romances. Professor Mims's essay was written 
apparently before the appearance of Gordon Keith. 
But of Red Rook Professor Mims has only this to 
say on his own responsibility : that the book is 
superior to On Newfound River, and that it gives 
a vivid impression of the Reconstruction period. 
In lieu of a fuller and more definite opinion of his 
own, he contents himself with quoting (with en- 
dorsement) the none too definite criticism of Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, to the effect that Red Rock 
was the best of the novels of its season, was serious 
in conception and execution, was strong in charac- 
terization, and the like (see p. 150). Incom- 
plete the essay is in that it does not take account 
of Page's Pastime Stories and of his dialect poems 
in the volume entitled JBefo' De War. Careless 
it is, most of all, in its sentence-building ; both 
awkward and obscure is the following sentence 
(p. 149) : "That Mr. Page failed in ' On New- 
found River ' is generally conceded ; that he came 
much nearer to it in ' Red Rock ' is as generally 
recognized. ' ' 

The essay on Page is followed by a study of 
James Lane Allen, by Professor J. B. Henneman. 
This essay is easily the best in the new volume — 
if not indeed of the entire series. It is 92 pages 
in length, and so comprises nearly one-fourth of 
the volume before us, nevertheless it is the most 
compact essay in the volume. Moreover, it is the 
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most systematic, the most intense, and the most 
incisively critical of all the essays. Nor does it in 
style take a place second to any other of those 
with which it is associated ; it is a model of sim- 
plicity, directness, ease, and vitality. Professor 
Henneman deals with his subject under seven 
heads, the first being devoted to a general esti- 
mate of Allen as a writer, the second to a 
biographical sketch, the remaining five sections 
to an analysis and minute criticism of each of his 
works in order, with a tracing of his growth in 
art and in power. Allen's place among Southern 
writers the essayist holds to be unique, — this in 
several respects, but most notably in the uni- 
versality of his themes and in the planning of his 
work. In this estimate Professor Henneman has 
not the united support of other critics of Southern 
literature. His essay must, however, go far toward 
unifying opinion as to Allen's real place in our 
Literature. 

Also to be commended, though in a different 
degree, are the essays on Mrs. Burton Harrison 
and Miss Grace King, by Professor Henry N. 
Snyder. Both of these essays are definite and 
thorough-going, and are exceptionably readable. 
As appreciations they err, if at all, in not setting 
forth more fully the literary shortcomings of the 
authors dealt with. 

No less worthy of commendation are the essays, 
by Professor W. H. Hulme, on the New South 
poets, Peck and Cawein. Simple, concrete, 
methodical, lively, these essays are. Peck's vir- 
tues the essayist takes to be neatness, flexibility, 
melody, liquid clearness and simplicity, grace, 
spontaneity, finish ; his limitations, narrowness of 
range and a lack of vigor and passion. Professor 
Hulme does not exaggerate, I think, when he 
asserts of Peck (p. 321) that "In light lyric 
poetry — especially in songs of nature, vers de 
sociste, love songs — he has not had a peer in 
American poetry, and few in his own generation 
of English poets." In his treatment of Cawein, 
Professor Hulme is not so enthusiastic, but he is 
none the less appreciative. He points out that 
Cawein, while he has greater variety and strength 
than Peck, lacks Peck's characteristic virtues ; 
for Cawein has been unduly imitative, is often 
extravagant in figure and lame in metre, and 
wants evenness and finish — faults traceable in the 
main to his over-production. 



The closing summary, by Professor James W. 
Sewell, is not pretentious. It gives brief esti- 
mates of Harry Stillwell Edwards, Miss Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott, John Fox, Jr., Miss Ellen 
Glasgow, Miss Mary Johnston, Amelie Rives, 
and Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, and makes men- 
tion in a concluding paragraph of Octave Thanet, 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, Robert Burns Willson, 
Father Tabb, F. L. Stanton, and others. In my 
judgment, F. Hopkinson Smith should have come 
in for discussion here, if indeed he does not de- 
serve the distinction of an essay such as is given 
Page or Johnston. And certainly if Miss King 
and Sherwood Bonner are to have separate essays, 
Mrs. Stuart deserves to be given like prominence. 
One will feel inclined, too, to complain of the 
scantness of space given Father Tabb and F. L. 
Stanton. And in the final mention, Henry Jerome 
Stockard and Mrs. Danske Dandridge should 
have been included. 

Killis Campbell. 

The University qf Texas. 



SPANISH LITERATURE. 

El si de las nifias. Comedia en tres actos por 
Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by J. 
Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of Romance 
Languages in Boston University, and F. M. 
Josselyn, Jr., Docteur de l'Universite de 
Paris, Professor of Romance Languages in 
Boston University. New York : American 
Book Company. 125 pp. 

One more edition of this charming little comedy 
in three acts and in prose. Were it not for the 
delicious Spanish fragrance which pervades this 
masterpiece of the younger Moratin, we might 
almost mistake El si de las nifias for a translation 
of one of Moliere's comedies. In regularity of 
form and in simplicity of plot, how unlike the 
exuberant comedias de capa y espada of the sigh 
de oro t Yet, on the other hand, how light and 
free compared with the serious motif plays of 
reality which the present generation owes to 
Gald6s and Echegaray ! There is room in the 
list of our Spanish texts for this little comedy first 
presented in 1806. It does something more than 



